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VOLUME II. 
A YEAR ago we began the publication of Tre 


PROOF-SHEET as an experiment. Our design, as 
then stated, was to issue a bi-monthly journal that 
should meet a welcome in every printing office, and 
gain the approval of those who are interested in the 
The in- 


crease in the demand for each succeeding number 


art of printing as authors or publishers. 
justifies us in believing that we have nearly if not 
quite accomplished these purposes. In brief, Tire 
PROOF-SHEET has achieved a success. 
substitute our Brevier 
for the Bourgeois (No. 3) heretofore used, 
No. 8) for Minion (No. 5). We are 


thus enabled to give much more reading matter in 


In this number, we 
(No. 6 
and Nonpareil 


new 


the same space, while still employing clear and hand- 
some type. 

We intend that the character of the contents shall 
be in keeping with the typographical excellence that 
As 
a means to that end, we lave prevailed on Dr. R. 


we think may be fairly claimed for our journal. 


SHELTON MACKENZIE to prepare a series of articles 


entitled ‘** Books; their Writers and Readers, ”* one of 
which will appear in each number of this volume. 
The author's well-earned literary reputation and ex- 
tensive and exact book lore give an ample guarantee 
that these articles will be highly interesting and in- 


structive. We shall also have contributions from 


other able writers who are equally conversant with 


The editorial 
department and general management will remain in 
the hands of Mr. EUGENE H. Munpay. 

With many thanks to the typographical fraternity 


the subjects of which they shall treat. 


for the liberal patronage that enables us to speak of 
THE PROOF-SHEET as a successful periodical, and 
especially to the gentlemen of the press for many 
most gratifying commendations, we submit to our 
friends the first No. of Volume II. 

COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


VERBAL CRITICISM. 

UntTIL within a few weeks we had believed that 
moderate skill in verbal criticism was a respectable 
attainment, and that the exhaustive analysis of some 
single terms was among the most difficult problems 
We are 
taught otherwise by an authority that it might seem 


that the mind could propose to itself. now 


Entered according to Act « COLLINS 


Fast DP 


presumptuous to disregard. Ina notice of Vu/gar- 
wx and Other Errors of Speech, lately published by 
Remsen & IHaflelfinger, of 


literary critic of the Nution says: 


Claxton, this city, the 


“This book is open to the objections which may be 
brought against most books that treat of errors of speech 


It is sound cnough whenever the particular error it is 


dealing with is a perfectly obvious one; but when the 


point discussed is really difficult, we find a failure in 


knowledge and acumen, Of old it was known as a trick 
of the 
in their 


where, 


of commentators to avoid the shaky 
to build vast 


thei 


race places 


path, and bridges across tracts 
rut 


passed dry shod, ol 


with any ot help, we all could have 


which we all could have avoided, 


Especially is this likely to be true of verbal commenta 
tors, who so often are such because they are men ungifted 
with the powers of mind, and incapable of attaining the 
degree of information requisite tothe handlin 


Yet 
instrument and expres 


x of topics 


more weighty and universally interesting as lan 


guage is nothing but as it is the 
s10n of thought, it is plain that an unlearned or feeble 


minded man must be but a bad critic of words.’ 


As an antidote to the above specious depreciation 
commend to the reader the 
Lord the Ad- 
‘Although we think we 


govern our words, and prescribe it well 


of verbal criticism, we 


sententious utterance of Bacon, in 
rancement of Learning: 
loquendum 
ut vulgus, senticndum ut sapientes, yet certain it is 
that words, as a Tartar’s bow, do shoot back upon 
the the 
entangle and pervert the judgment.” 

We think that an like the Nation 


should furnish an approximate explanation or at 


understanding of wisest, and mightily 


authority 


least a moderate illustration of the proposition that 
the incapacity to attain the degree of information 
requisite to the handling of weightier topics is the 
reason that men often become verbal commentators. 
Weightier than what? 


The antecedent is 


The critic does not tell us. 
Were 


we not restrained by the fear of placing ourselves 


**verbal commentators.” 


hopelessly in the ranks of the mentally ungifted, we 
should say that the antecedent which he meant to 
and that the 
more Weighty”’ implies that 


refer to was verbal topics, or words: 
use of the comparative ** 
words are a weighty topic of study. The critic fur- 
nishes no scale of precedence whereby the relative 
intellectual power requisite to handle given ques- 
tions is deducible. The assumption that a verbal 
commentator is feeble-minded is a petitio prinetpil. 
“Of old,’ says the critic, ‘it was known as a trick 
of the race of commentators to avoid the shaky places 


in their path, and to build vast bridges across tracts 
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where, without any of their help, we all could have 
passed dry-shod, or which we all could have avoided.” 
Granted for the sake of the argument: the perpetual 
manifestation of the trick to avoid shaky places would 
seem to be an irresistible consequence, because he 


who should seek to detect them, and to place us dry- | 


shod across them, must become ipso facto one of the 
race of commentators, with whom, says the critic, 
it is a trick to avoid the shaky places. But does it 
follow that, because the commentator is unable to 
put us across shaky places dry-shod, we who are not 
commentators understand all that he may wish to 
communicate to us concerning places that are not 
hopelessly shaky? The assumption that it does 
involves, to our mind, begging the critic’s pardon, 
a non distridutio medit. If, before reading their com- 
mentaries, we are all assumed to be able to acquire, 
‘“‘without any of their help,’ all that the commen- 
tators wish to impart to us, what function do 


knowledge and acumen, rather than ignorance and | 
dulness, subserve in verbal criticism? for all is a | 


generic term, which includes the feeble-minded as 
well as the wise. 

‘* Hapecially,”’ says the critic, ‘is this likely to be 
true of verbal commentators.’’ What is especially 
likely to be true?. Namely, this—to avoid the shaky 
places in their path. Why? Because verbal com- 
mentators often are such from the fact that they are 
men ungifted with the powers of mind to handle 
‘‘weightier topics.’’ But the critic has just told us 
that we all, gifted and ungifted, could, ‘without 
any of their help,’’ do all that the race of commen- 
tators could do. Were we replying to a critic less 
astute than he of the Nation, we would take the 
liberty of suggesting that the assumption that there 
is a special proclivity of the mentally ungifted to do 


what all of us, wise or unwise, are assumed to do | 
without limitation as to degree, is a contradiction in | 


terms. 

Says the critic: ‘‘ Yet as language is nothing but as 
it is the expression of thought, it is plain that an 
unlearned or feeble-minded man must be but a bad 
critic of words.”’ The italicizing is ours. What rela- 
tion does the word ‘‘yet’’ bear to the preceding pro- 
position or propositions? Coleridge tells us that a 
close reasoner may be known by the pertinent use of 
his connectives. 

Unless we sadly fail to understand our critical 
friend, his reasoning runs thus: All commentators 
avoid shaky places; we all ex necessitate avoid shaky 
places; but the verbal critic especially avoids them, 
because he is often a comparatively feeble-minded 
member of the ‘‘race of commentators; neverthe- 
less, we all, gifted or ungifted, are equally prone to 
avoid them; s¢i//, a ‘‘feeble-minded”’ man must be a 
bad critic of words because language is an instru- 
ment of thought. This ratiocination, we have no 
doubt, is very profound to those who depreciate 
verbal criticism; but we are among those who claim 
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to have a moderate respect for the knowledge of 
words, and therefore would commend to our critic 
the counsel which John Stuart Mill gives to the 
young metaphysician—namely, to ‘‘be always sure 
what he means by his particles. A large portion of 
all that confuses metaphysical thought comes from 
a vague use of those small words.”’ It was in rela- 
tion to Locke’s examination of these small words 
that Horne Tooke quotes the pregnant illustration 


| of Dean Swift: ‘‘ When the water is clear, you will 


easily see to the bottom.”’ 

But the reasoning of our critic is quite as original 
as it is profound: Language is nothing but the in- 
strument of thought, therefore a feeble-minded man 
must be a bad critic of words: a man is ungifted 
with the powers of mind to handle ‘ weightier 
topics;’’ therefore, he is a verbal commentator, @. ¢., 
a critic of words. Accordingly, he must be a good 
critic of words who uses words which do not express 
thought, and he must be a bad verbal critic who 
We are thus 
constrained to reverse the memorable dictum of 


uses words which express thought. 


Hobbes that ‘‘ words are the counters of wise men, 
and the money of fools,’’ and say that ‘‘ words are 
the money of wise men, and the counters of fools.”’ 
Now, this is distasteful mental pabulum, and were 
it offered to us on the authority of any one less gifted 
than he who wields the literary sceptre of the Nation, 
we should feel utterly disinclined to bolt it! 


Sti ating 


BOOKS; THEIR WRITERS AND READERS. 
BY DR. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, 
ARTICLE FIRST, 
As no man, however well informed, can arrive, 
after a close self-examination, at any other conclu- 
sion than a dcep conviction of the small extent of 


| his knowledge, when compared with his ignorance, 





so every possessor of a library must admit, when he 
goes through it, how much less extensive it really is 
than what, did opportunity and means permit, it 
easily might be. For instance, no first class library 
is complete without the publications of the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibdin (he died in 1847), who was 
the greatest English blibliographer of his time. 
Educated at Oxford University, he originally studied 
for the bar, but, changing his purpose, was ordained 
a clergyman of the English Church, and, in a few 
years, by becoming rector of a London parish, ob- 
tained an easy competency for life. As a country 
parson, having little to do, he resolved to read the 
New Testament in the original Greek, and this led 
him into purchasing various choice or rare editions 
of that work. Gradually he was led on to procure 
other books, until collecting and writing about them 
became the leading object of his life. When he fell 


into this pursuit, nearly sixty years ago, Bibliomania 
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(or the rage for purchasing rare and curious books at 
extravagant prices) had advanced to a height that it 
had not previously attained in England or elsewhere. 
For example, at the sale of the library of the Duke 
of Roxburghe, in June, 1812, a copy of an early 
edition of Boccaccio, printed by Valdarfer, at Flo- 
rence, in 1471, was bought by the Marquis of Bland- 
ford, Duke of Marlborough, for two 
thousand two hundred and sixty pounds, equal to 
eleven thousand three hundred dollars in gold. 
was subsequently discovered that a copy of that 
edition was in the purchaser's own library at Blen- 


afterwards 


thrice escaped being mentioned in the catalogue. 
Dibdin’s whole life was devoted to Bibliomania, and 
the mere catalogue of his own books about books 
would make a portly volume, if it pretended to 
describe as well as name his works. They were 
generally richly illustrated with engravings on cop- 
per and wood, and were published at high prices. 
Dibdin may be said to have initiated a now common 
system of raising the value of his own works in the 
market. For instance, one of Dr. Dibdin’s earliest 
publications was a small volume called Bibliomania, 
which appeared in 1809. He reprinted and enlarged 


] 


ve 


anestimate of what it will cost him. It need not be 
much different if he should wish to have a library. 
Writing as I do, surrounded by several thousand 
volumes, upon a variety of subjects, constituting 
one of the best private libraries of reference in the 
United States, still I contend that, sometimes, even 


| less than one hundred volumes may be worthy of 


| previously taken up this point. 


It | 


the name of Library. In The Cartons, Bulwer has 
Placing a party of 
young Englishmen in Australia, he introduces one of 


| them, who had never read a book through in his own 
| country, riding thirty miles to pick up Dr. Johnson’s 
heim Palace at the very time of the sale, but had | 


Lives of the Poets, complaining that a squatter would 


| not let him have Kenilworth though three sheep were 


| offered for 


it, gratefully remembering how they 
enjoyed their first new book (an old volume of The 


| Spectator), and lamenting that a tattered copy of 


Robinson Crusoe was in too great request to be had 


a bargain. In the far west, I can well believe, even 


| half a dozen volumes, lent round from neighbor to 


| neighbor during a winter, make their owner envied 


it in 1811, putting the price at twenty-seven shillings | 


(about eight dollars), but had nineteen large paper 
copies printed at ten guineas (fifty-three dollars), 
and before the third edition appeared the small 
copies had advanced to eight and the large paper 
copies to fifty guineas each. In these costly volumes 
the letter-press of the ordinary edition was printed 
upon a large page, thereby realizing Sheridan’s de- 
scription of ‘a rivulet of type running through a 
wide meadow of margin’’—and very profitable it 
was. But the cost of producing his works was 
unusually great, from the expense of drawings and 
engravings. To enhance the value of some of his 
books the number printed was limited to supply the 
subscribers, and then the beautiful blocks and cop- 
perplates from which the engravings had 
printed were publicly destroyed. 


been 


Dibdin rode his hobby for over twenty years; in 
fact, until Bibliomania had got out of fashion. Not 
content with describing old, rare, and curious books 
in English libraries, he visited Germany, France, 
and the Netherlands. No great library, public or 
private, can be considered complete, I repeat, with- 
out all of Dr. Dibdin’s works. But then—the cost! 
Not long ago, nearly a complete set was sold at 
auction in New York, and, being finely bound and 
dollars. One-half that sum would purchase such 
works in general literature as would constitute a 
fine private library. 


| few or many. 


as possessing a library. An odd volume of a cyclo- 
pedia or of a popular magazine must be a great 
blessing, not alone far away in the prairie farms, 
but even among the miners in California, Colorado, 
and Montana. 

Every one who has ordinary common sense can 
and ought to have sufficient books in his house to 
warrant his children respectfully regarding them as 
“The Library.”’ 
in doing this. 


A little money goes a great way 
The children should be encouraged 
to place their Sunday School prize books upon the 
shelves which contain their parents’ books, be they 
It preserves the little volumes so 


honorably obtained, and may encourage the ambi- 


| tion to deserve and obtain more. 


A dollar or two 
expended at odd times at the corner-of-the-streets 
book-stands will often procure good value, and when 


| the parent adds another book to his little collection 


he holds out a good example to his children. 

Three rules should be observed by all, -except the 
very rich, who desire to collect books. First, never 
buy a work which you will not have occasion to read 
Next, selfish it may 
appear, make a point of not lending books; if re- 


more than once. however 


| turned, they are often in bad condition, and should a 
single volume be retained, a set may be irretrievably 


ruined. Lastly, be not tempted into the vanity of 


putting richly-bound volumes on your shelves. A 


| book whose binding has become dilapidated in your 


service is worthy of being repaired or even neatly 
in admirable condition, realized about four thousand | 


The cost must be an impediment to the formation | 


of a library. A dwelling-house without books is as 
incomplete as it would be without a bath. Only, 


when a man wishes to introduce the latter, he has 


own five thousand. 


rebound ; but this should be done in a plain, sub- 
stantial manner—not at a cost exceeding the origi- 
nal price of the book. 

As to arrangement, begin it when you have only 
fifty volumes, and you will find its value when you 
The loss of time by hunting for 
a volume, upon which a man ought to be able to put 
his hand even in the dark, is often very great, and 
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is always annoying. Properly, there ought to be no 
book in a man’s collection which he has not carefully 
read. A professional book-man, like myself, ought 
to know, when he sits down to write upon a subject, 
in what books, and even almost upon what pages, 
he will find information bearing upon it. This is to 
make books your servitors: but if you have books 
and cannot readily turn to the pages containing the 
particular information you want, then the books are 
your masters—which is not desirable. 

In following up this subject, and indicating how a 
library, large or small, ought to be formed, frequent 
opportunities will occur in which the secret history 
of books themselves, as well as of their authors, may 
be touched upon. An octavo volume could be writ- 
ten upon the six hundred volumes of biography 
which stand on my right; another on the extensive 
collection of Trish works which flank me in the rear ; 
a third on the five or six hundred volumes of poetry 
which rest laterally on the left; and a fourth upon 
over one hundred volumes of Blackirood’s Magazine, 
splendid in their rich binding of crimson and gold, 


which face me. But, sufficient for the present. 


INVERTED COMMAS. 

Once a Week, for April 4th, contains an article with 
the above title which forcibly draws attention to the 
subject of the employment of quotation marks. The 
writer is radical in his opposition to these ‘paltry 
little things,’’ and, though he says that he does not 
object to inverted commas in moderation, the only 
instance in which he seems willing to concede that 
they may be useful is when dialogue is printed with- 
out breaks and the text does not indicate the differ- 
ent speakers. Agreeing with the author that these 
pestilent marks, as he calls them, are often unneces- 
sarily introduced to the detriment of tasteful typo- 
graphy, we should take occasion to dispute the 
correctness of his censure on several points, did we 
not think that the brief space we can spare will be 
better used in giving our readers an opportunity of 
seeing how he treats the subject. 

“Pray note two things to begin with. The first is, that 
there is not a single inverted comma in the Bible. I 
refer to the Bible now, not as of Divine authority, but 
as a model of good English, on which printers have 
lavished their utmost skill. If the translators of the 
Bible could produce this masterly version, abounding 
in dialogue, in strange words and phrases, and in quota- 
tions of all sorts, without the use of one inverted 
comma, can it be necessary to sprinkle them so reck- 
lessly, as the present custom is, over the pages of books? 
The other is, that printing is but a device to represent 
to the eye what speech represents to the ear. The 
moment that typography attempts to represent more 
to the eye than the voice can to the car, it attempts 
more than it can fairly accomplish, and passes into 
algebra. There are stops in the voice which printing 
can clearly represent, and there are words and phrases 
whose varying emphasis we can indicate in italics and 


capitals: but inverted commas convey ideas which are 
either not at all to be found in the inflections of the 
voice, or which are quite well enough expressed in other 
and more legitimate typographical devices.” 

The writer's opinions on the signification of quo- 
tation marks are novel and suggestive, though his 
assertions may not be received as satisfactory evi 
dence of their correctness. On this point he says: 

“But now we come to the most painful part of the 
subject—that use of inverted commas which indicates 
the degeneracy of the language and the feebleness of 
its writers. Let it be remembered that we live in an 
age when nearly every man writes. But, unfortunately, 
the greater number of those who write do not know the 
English language, and use many words which either 
they have no right to use, or they are afraid of using. 
In the olden time, when a man adopted a doubtful 
phrase—say a word too old, or a word too new, or any 
strange turn of words—he introduced it with a set 
apology, as So-to-speak, or If I-may-be-ullowed-the-ex 
pression. But now the language has become so collo 
quial and full of slang that it would be ludicrous to in 
troduce the apology as often as it would be necessary, 
and so the page is crowded with words in inverted com 
mas,in which we can hear the writer saying to us dis 
tinctly—I know that this is not English, but, never mind, 
it must do. Likewise if the word is a remarkable one, 
as incarnardine, these half-educated writers remember 
ing that it occurs in Shakspeare, and not being sure 
whether his authority has prevailed so far as to make 
it pass current, think it necessary to decorate it with 
commas. And if they should wish to speak of the rath 
primrose, they do not seem to understand that the Eng- 
lish language, with all its wealth, is their heritage, and 
they put the old adjective into inverted commas in token 
of the timidity with which they take possession of their 
inheritance. So, too, of every word and phrase which 
they can trace toa particular author, or toa particular 
occasion that gave it currency, they must needs touch 
it up with the commas to show they know whence it 
comes, ik aw) 

“Now the state of things in literature which these in- 
verted commas indicate is by no means to our glory. 
They indieate an epoch in literature, and if we look 
seriously into the matter, we shall see that these little 
commas, Which now beset the pages of our literature, 
are a trifling sign of an immense fact. An age of in- 
verted commas is essentially a degenerate one, and the 
inverted commas are the badges of our degeneracy. 
They imply two things chiefly—want of originality in 
thought,and want of graspin language, with an infinite 
sense of borrowing and pilfering in both. They are the 
recognized sign of second-hand goods, and when they 
prevail in literature they necessarily mean that the 
power of originating has ebbed away, and that we are 
reduced tocompilation, People cansee that this is what 





| they mean as regards the matter of thought; it may not 
| so distinetly be seen that they imply a similar defect in 


the manner of expressing it—that is, in the language. 
Somebody has said of language that it is always best 
when it is like a pane of glass, so that you can see 


through it without thinking of the window. But astyle 


| fretted with inverted commas is a style afflicted with 


the vice of consciousness. It is a style in which the 
writer halts for words. He does not know what words 
are his by right of inheritance as an Englishman, and 
what are not. He does not know his mother tongue; he 
is obliged, in his weakness and ignorance, to insult the 
noblest of all languages by eking it out with borrowed 
plumes. When you foist upon us words which you are 


| obliged to present to your readers marked with the 
| typographical signs of borrowing, you in effect say 





| 


tee 


ail 








ara 
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These words are not mine; they are no part of the in 
heritance L enjoy in the English language. To which it 
must be replied—If you know not the wealth of the 
English language, if in your use of it you are driven to 
many words which do not properly belong to it, and 
Which you have to proffer with myriads of apologetical 
commas, you have no business to write books, and you 
profane our literature,’ 

We would recommend all who are interested in 
the style of printing, to procure Once a Week and 
read the entire article. And we hope that a discus- 
sion may be provoked that will lead to the general 


adoption of some rational rules to govern the use of 


quotation marks. 
_ ti atiiedl 
OUR NEIGHBORS, 
Tue printer who visits Philadelphia naturally de- 


Fortu- 
nately we can point to many that rank with the 


sires to see the printing offices of the city. 
finest in the country. Our space will not allow us 
to speak of all at present, and we must confine our 
remarks to the newspaper offices that have recently 
been located in our immediate neighborhood. 

A few years ago, Third and Chestnut streets was 
the focus of the newspaper business of our city. The 
Evening Bulletin tirst moved westward, and took up 
its abode in the fine and commodious building it 
now occupies on Chestnut street above Sixth. 

Shortly afterwards, Col. Forney, of The Press, 
purchased the property on the southwest corner of 
Seventh and Chestnut streets, and converted it into 
a newspaper establishment admirable in all respects, 
and that has furnished a model, in all essentials, for 
the offices since erected. 

Next, the Ledger came to Sixth and Chestnut, 
and, commanding almost unlimited means, reared 
what we suppose is, beyond question, the grandest 
and most complete newspaper establishment in the 
United States, at least. 

The Heening Star, removing from The Press Build- 
ing, where it was born—in a cellar—to a building in 
Seventh street near Arch, found that it was too far 
from the type foundry, and so came to our corner, 
This, at least, is our explanation of the move. Our 
friend BLAKELY assures us, however, that the great 
demand for the sparkling little Star made larger and 
better accommodations indispensable. As a matter 
of courtesy, we give his version of the affair, even 
though it is totally contrary to our own. 

The Morning Post—radical in politics and radically 
energetic—conceived and born between two days, 
we being called in to act as midwife—tried Sansom 
street for awhile; but, finding its energies cramped, 
came, with the Evening Star, to our corner. And 
these two really live papers occupy an imposing 
building at the corner of Seventh and Jayne streets, 
which, both in exterior and interior appointments, 
is all that could be desired. In the course of con- 


versation, Mr. M’Cuimn rock, of the Post, gave us the 


liberal advertising. 


| the comfort of the employes. 


| yet fell, but from his own inefficiency. 


governing idea in the arrangement of the building, 
when he said, ** Here we spend most of our time, 
and here we mean to be comfortable.”’ 

Suturday Night jumped over our head, and landed 
at the corner of Eighth and Locust streets, where 
four drum cylinder presses are run day and night to 
print its large edition and supplements. This paper 
is located farther west than any other in the city. 
Messrs. WELCH 


& Robs, the proprietors, recently purchased a very 


Our newest neighbor is The Age. 


desirable property for their purposes on Seventh 
street between Market and Jayne, and have altered 
and titted it up in the best style. While the busi- 
ness and editorial rooms are attractively furnished, 
and the press-room large and admirably arranged, 
we give the greatest praise to the composing-room. 
We cannot say more nor less than that it is just what 
acomposing-room should be. Our friend Col. Barn, 
of the Pittsburgh Daily Post, said to us some time 
ago, **Lam the only man that ever made a Demo- 
cratic daily paper pay étself in Pennsylvania!’ We 
think, colonel, that you must look to your laurels, 
These neighbors of ours have energy, ability, and 
ample means, and they practise what they preach 
Therefore, the business SUCCESS 
of The Age may be considered as assured. 

We have not space enough to describe the estab- 
lishments we have named. They are freely open 
for the inspection of the public, and printers from 
abroad are especially welcomed. Perhaps the most 
noticeable feature in these, as in all the buildings 
in our city that have recently been erected for print- 
ing purposes, is the arrangements that are made for 
In nearly all cases, 
these are unexceptionable. This practical recogni- 
tion of one of the rights of labor cannot be too 
highly commended or too widely imitated. 


“<-- 


THE MINISTER. 
In Mr. Viciun Grey, Mr. 
Beckendortf, the diplomat, pronounces this opinion: 
‘“*Mark what I say; it is truth. 


Jenjamin Disraeli’s 


No minister ever 
If his down- 
fall be occasioned, as it generally is, by the intrigues 
of one of his own creatures, his downfall is merited 
for having been the dupe of a tool, which, in all 
If he 
fall through the open attacks of his political oppo- 


probability, he should never have employed. 


nents, his downfall is equally deserved, for having 
occasioned, by his impolicy, the formation of a party ; 
for having allowed it to be formed; or not having 
crushed it when formed. No conjuncture can pos- 
sibly occur, however fearful, however tremendous it 
may appear, from which a man, by his own energy, 
may not extricate himself—as a mariner by the rat- 
tling of his cannon can dissipate the impending 


water-spout "What says Minister Disraeli? 
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THE LEGEND OF MARIA CORONEL, 
BY GEORGE H, BOKER. 
“OStstTers of Santa Clara, 
If you’d keep my soul from sin, 
Dig mea grave in the convent ground, 
And bury me within. 


“Pile the turf loosely o’er my head, 
And closely let me lie, 


Till the king hath searched the cloisters through, 


And, haply, passed me by. 


“Rather would Llie side by side 
With the foul and grisly dead, 
Than loll in wicked luxury 
Upon Don Pedro’s bed. 
“QO sisters, hasten! Hark! the king 
Is thundering at the grate; 
Fierce oaths are thick upon his lips— 
How creaks the bending gate! 


5 Bt 


“God gave us not this precious time 
To waste in frightened prayer; 
We serve him better with our deeds, 
If they be bold and fair. 


“He sits in heaven, and smiles serene 
Above each falling bead; 
Prayers he but hears, he lends his arm 
To help a noble deed.” 


‘**Lady, the king will search the ground, 
And mark the new-turned sod,.”— 
“Ye talk as women talk: I trust 
My chastity to God!” 


Searce could the sexton dig the grave, 
And shoulder up his spade, 

With clods of grass, and damp black earth, 
Still clinging to the blade; 


Scarce could the lady fall along, 
And hide herself within, 

Ere the cloister walls, from end to end, 
Were full of martial din, 


Even while the breathless nuns heaped turt 
Above the seeming grave, 

Don Pedro’s jewelled plumes were seen 
Across the court to wave. 


Straight towards the prioress and nuns 
The furious monarch came; 

Wrath smouldering in his deadly eyes, 
His cheeks with wrath aflame. 


Oh, wonder! miracle of grace! 
With every step he took 

\ flower rose lightly from the grave, 
And in the breezes shook, 


Lily, and violet, and rose, 
Shot up, budded, and bore, 
Shedding such odors in the sun 
As flowers ne’er shed before. 


The alder sank its hollow tubes 
Far down into the tomb, 

Till all the damp air underneath 
Was banished with perfume, 


Betwixt the white roots of the flowers 
The tender grass peeped out, 

While through its spears long creepers trailed, 
And coiled their stems about. 


So, When the angry monarch’s step 
Had stayed its headlong speed, 

A multitude of roses blushed 
Between him and his deed, 

Naught saw he nigh him to betray 
The lady’s hiding place 

Naught but a little mound that seemed 
Flowered o’er by years of grace, 

No whisper from the frightened nuns, 
No breath Don Pedro greets, 

Save the soft breath of tranquil flowers— 
An eloquence of sweets. 

I know not if fair sights and scents 
May soothe a fiery soul, 

And with some subtle, mystic power 
Its raging heats control; 

But, certes, from that spot the king 
Turned with a calmer air, 

Muttering low phrases to himself, 
That sounded like a prayer. 

All still, as in a holy trance, 
The blessed lady lay, 

Nor knew how heaven had wrought until 


The king was far away. 


Nor ye who read, nor I who write, 
Know not how o’er our heads, 

When peril frowns, God’s tender hand 
Such fragrant bounties spreads, 


“oo 


CASTE. 

WE are indebted to Mr. George W. Childs for a 
beautiful volume containing a full description of the 
Public Ledger Building and an account of the pro- 
ceedings connected with its formal opening on the 
20th of June, 1867. The work is splendidly printed 
on richly tinted paper, and illustrated with a fine 
vignette of Mr. Childs (£t. 37), an elaborate steel 
engraving of the exterior of the building, and several 
admirably executed wood-cuts giving faithful repre- 
sentations of the more important interior divisions 
and the most striking ornaments. 

Appended to this are some sixty pages of letters 
from about ninety gentlemen, who fairly represent 
the most gifted and cultivated of our countrymen in 
all departments of knowledge. This, to our mind, 
is the portion of the volume to which Mr. Childs 
would naturally recur with most pleasure. There 
is a heartiness and warmth in these gentlemen’s 
acknowledgment of his enterprise, in their commen- 
dation of his course and objects, and in their expres- 
sions of personal regard, that, from such sources, 
must be as gratifying as they are deserved. 

Not the least interesting portion of the narrative 
before us is that which describes the entertainment 
given to the Ledger employes on the Fourth of July 
and the Newsboys’ Banquet. The affair was most 
pleasant to all concerned ; though it must be con- 
fessed that the newsboys manifested a lamentable 
distaste for speeches, and an utter disregard for the 
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manager's desire to ‘*talk to them like a father.” 
They went to the feast. They feasted. What then? 
Why, hearty cheers for Mr. Childs, the founder of 
the feast: more, with a ‘tiger’? for Mr. McKean, 
the general manager of the establishment; next, a 
whoop for any and everybody, and then a general 
scamper. What did these urchins care for taffeta 
phrases or rounded sentences! What cared they for 
Did they, 
indeed, care for anything except having a jolly time ? 


sage apophthegms or wholesome advice! 


Yes! They valued Casre!—though this is not 


written down in the book before us. These young- 


sters had a realizing sense of the dignity of their | 


calling. 


A few days before that appointed for the feast a | 
| Will confer a favor by notifying us of any copies of 


committee of newsboys—each member of which had 
his hair combed and wore a clean white shirt—waited 
on Mr. McKean. 
and the embarrassment on the other had subsided, 


When the surprise on the one side 


the spokesman of the committee—distinguished by 
wearing gloriously polished shoes—proceeded to state 
the case. It was rumored on Third street—in fact, 
the boys believed—that the BoorsLacks had been 
invited to the Banquet on the Fourth. For his own 
part, knowing Mr. Childs to be a gentleman by in- 
stinet, he could not suppose that such an indignity 
to the Newssoys had ever been contemplated by 
him, and he felt sure that it had not been suggested 
by Mr. McKean. 


of the boys did believe the rumor, and, as chairman 


But, as he had before stated, many 


of the committee, he begged leave to say, on behalf 
of the Newsboys of Philadelphia, that they would 
be obliged to decline participating in the festivities 
if the Bootblacks were also invited. ‘* You see— 
Mr. Childs and you ‘ve always been good friends of 
ours, but—if the Bootblacks come, we wont!’ 
Satisfactory assurance being given that no such 
incongruous mingling as that of the Bootblacks 


with the Newsboys had been contemplated, the com- | 
mittee retired fully satisfied, and their hundred and | 


ten constituents had the felicity of being able to par- 
take of the feast without sacrificing Caste. 


i atin 


C. O. D. 

Most manufacturers are in frequent receipt of 
orders from parties unknown to them, directing 
goods to be sent C. O. D. 
but most generally—especially when the amount is 


Of course this is done; 


small or the distance great—the seller is obliged to | 


add to his bill the cost of collection, which, in such 


cases, often exceeds his profit. The C. O. D. buyer 


thus pays more for the same article than he who 


sends the cash with his order. It is assumed that 
cash orders will be sent only to manufacturers or 
dealers of established character. 
the desired article is not known, either an approxi- 
mate sum should be sent or such reference given as 


When the price of 


| twaddle as this.”’ 


| ten copies for $5.00. 


will enable the seller to ascertain that he may safely 
ship the goods and await a remittance. 

A little thoughtlessness in this matter puts many 
dollars in the tills of express companies that might 
have remained in the pocket of the tradesman. 

The danger of losing money in the mails is obviated 
wherever the present admirable system of post-office 
orders extends, and it is to be hoped that the num- 
ber of offices from which they are issued will be 
rapidly and greatly increased. They should be as 


wide-spread as express offices. 
ee 


POSTMASTERS 


Tue Proor-Sueer that are not taken from their 
respective offices. 

We shall also be greatly obliged to any friends 
who will send us a correct list of the newspaper and 
book and job offices in any city or town in the Union. 


itil 


SOLD. 
Tue Toronto Spirit of the Age thus cleverly hits 
off the style in which some newspaper publishers 
occasionally boast of their enterprise :— 


“To show the wish that the proprictors manifest to 
give the latest news to the citizens of Toronto, a man is 
constantly kept with a telescope, in the cupola, on the 
highest pinnacle of the roof, looking out for fires, or any 
other matters of interest, which may prove amusing to 
the public. 
chimney pots or church steeples are blown off, and the 


If, unfortunately, no houses take fire, no 


day wears by without a hurricane, the discerning editor, 
aman of deep learning and an astrologer, ascends to 
the observatory with his kaleidoscope, an instrument 
of rare scientific power, and rarely ever fails to discover 
in the horizon some local of great moment or political 
interest. The band of the Tenth Royals, fife and drum, 
as well as brass, delectate the extensive staff, twice a 
week, with operatic selections and appropriate airs, 
These things may appear strange.” 

Funnily enough, the London Printers’ Journal 
treats the paragraph seriously, and indignantly ex- 
claims: ‘* Yea; we will place the sentence beyond 
the potential mood, and say, ‘These things do 
appear’ not only ‘strange,’ but are disgusting and 
silly!) We are glad to know that English journal- 
ism—with all its shortecomings—is innocent of such 
Our friend of the Journal was 
certainly innocent when he printed that comment. 


tind 


SPECTAL. 

As AN INDUCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBERS, ie offer to 
send five copies of Tuk PROOF-SHEET for one year, to 
one address (postage paid Sor $3.00; or we will send 
In either case, the cash must 
accompany the subscription. 
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MISCELLANEA. 
Japanese Newspaper. 
We have been favored by the Rey, M. B. Bailey with 
a copy of a newspaper published at Yokohama, Japan. 


We must confess that, being Japanese, it is rather more | 


than all Greek to us. It consists of fifty octavo pages, | 


and contains a number of rude illustrations, mostly of 
ships; which fact and the presence of an outline map of 
Europe, covering two pages, lead us to suppose that the 
main objects of the publication are to give the Japanese 
instruction in relation to European affairs and to for- 
ward the interests of commerce. Returning our thanks 


to Mr. Bailey for his kind attention, we cannot but re- | 


gret that he did not increase our obligation by sending 
au few lines—in English !—stating the title and character 
of the paper over which he presides, and thus enable us 
to give our readers some reliable information in regard 
to the press of Japan. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Tuis excellent monthly “has passed the perilous and 
anxious period of infancy,” and entered upon its second 
volume. In the short space of six months, it has fully 


established its claim to rank with the best magazines in | 
the country, without being an imitation of either, and | 


all concerned in it have cause to be proud of its success. 

Next to the excellence of its typography, the most 
marked features in Lippincot?s Magazine are the variety 
of its contents, and the judicious apportionment of its 
pages to the different kinds of matter. This betokens 
unusual talent in the editorial department. If the 


reader wishes to while away a half hour pleasantly there | 


are short sketches that meet his want; while elaborate 
articles furnish material for thought and study in proper 
season. At all times, too, there is a well-seasoned dish 
of intellectual gossip for dessert. 

The close of the first volume was signalized by the 
publication of a lengthy poem by Swinburne. While 
we cannot think that many readers took the trouble to 
understand it, or that the few who did were repaid for 
their trouble, yet the mere original publication of a 
poem from one who ranks among the greatest living 
poets of England gives evidence that the publishers are 
in earnest in their work, and liberal in expenditure to 
accomplish their purpose. We trust that their next en- 
terprise in the uplands of Parnassus will yield fruit that 
shall be more palatable to simple tastes and somewhat 
readily digestible. 

There is one thing in connection with this favorite 
magazine (in which it is not singular) that we do not un- 
derstand. The names of the contributors are not printed 
with the monthly contents. They are given, however, 


in advertisements and newspuper notices, thus showing | 


that there is no intention that the writers’ names shall 
be kept secret. Why, then, not print them with the 
contents of each number, so that each reader can at all 
times learn the authorship of any article without taxing 
his memory to remember what he may have read in an 
udvertisement or notice? For example, we have just 
laid down the July No. much pleased with the sketch 
entitled “ A Literary Hospital,’ and would like to asso- 
ciate it with the author’s name, which we have for- 


gotten; and Lippincott’s is silent on the subject. The 
truly catholic spirit displayed in this magazine of | 


accepting contributions from any source—governed 
only by the question of their fitness—is a strong reason 


why the omission we have pointed out should be sup- | 


plied, The new writer should have the full benefit of 
any reputation he may be able to make with the publie. 
And if some readers are to know which articles are by 
authors of established reputation, why not let all know? 


Vulgarisms and other Errors of Speech. 

We have received from Messrs. Claxton, Remsen & 
Huaffelfinger, of this city, a little volume entitled * Vul- 
garisms and other Errors of Speech, including a Chapter 
on Taste, and one containing Examples of Bad Taste.” 
He who has the discernment to perccive the inaccuracies 
and inelegauncies of speech, more or less prevalent even 
among people who claim to be somewhat educated and 
refined, does not always possess the industry and care 
requisite for pointing them out. Accordingly, we have 
a kindly feeling for one who executes such a task with 
patience and judgment. The little work just named 
brings together, concisely and happily, the principal 
verbal errors and vulgarisms which are too frequently 
exhibited in a large part of the society in which the best 
educated among us more or less move. To assume that 
such books are comparatively useless because these 
vicious forms of speech are scarcely, if at all, recognized 
nmmong persons of real education, is to overlook the 
weighty fact that it is to the verbally sick that verbal 
medicaments are tendered, The educated man is made, 
not born, He could not have become what he is except 
through the constant iteration and reiteration of counsel 
equivalent to what the above named book contains. To 
those whose opportunities for education have been quite 
limited, the work will prove peculiarly valuable, for it 
brings before them, within convenient Compass, most of 
the verbal inaccuracies and vulgarisms against which it 
especially behooves them to be on their guard, Inspeech, 
as in morals, to cease to do evil is to learn to do well, 


Our Boy Tom's Pickings. 

... THe collection of periodicals in the new library of 
the British Museum occupies 144 book-cases having a 
total shelf room of 4162 square feet, divided as follows: 
London periodicals, 1675 square feet ; English provincial, 
1059; Scotch, 288; Lrish, 369; foreign, 74H. 

... THE employment of females in the French printing 
offices, although strongly Opposed at first, is now quite 
frequent. 

...A POLYGLoT journal in Chinese and English has ap 
peared in San Francisco, It is entitled The California 
China Mail and Flying Dragon. 

...THirty thousand Bibles in various languages were 
gratuitously distributed at the Paris exposition. 

... ACHINESE printing Office is to be established at San 
Francisco, 

... Aran auction sale of Sir Walter Scott’s manuscripts 
which took place at London, not long ago, the following 
prices were obtained: an unpublished manuscript, £1255; 
Marmion, £191; Lady of the Lake and Ivanhoe, each, 
£24. 

... A UNSOPHISTICATED young lady now visiting in the 
city, writes home thus: “Nobody isn’t nothin’ now 
which doesn’t hole up her cloz, and the hier you holes 
em the more you are notised.” 

... THecant phrase, “ Every mother’s son of us,” mean- 
ing every one of us, Was an early colloguialism in Eng- 
land :— 

That would hang us every mother’s son 
Midsummer Night’ s Dream. 
He hath undone usall, every mother’s son of us, 
Terence in English. 1616. 

...Mr. MANGLE is somewhat remarkable for his quota- 
tions of modern languages. At a recent large private 
dinner party, while “on his feet,” responding to a senti- 
ment in honor of a friend whose name was Bayard, he 
said: “Like his illustrious namesake, the accomplished 


chevalier, he is sans carur et sans culotte?’” Poor Bayard! 
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oLLINS & M’Leester’s Price List 
Foundry, No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 
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CONSIDERATION OF MATRIMONIAL PROBABILITIES 


TRANSLATIONS OF OLD EGYPTIAN THITEROGLYPHICS 





MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS 
RAVISHING MOONLIGHT REVERIES| 
MELODIES AND MADRIGALS 
Se 
RAILROAD STATISTICS 
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Similar Cuts of the Demo 
cratic Nominees will soon 
be ready. Orders may be 
sent, based upon the sizes 
and prices of these. 
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Mortisep Borper, No. O51 






Price, &2.00 















Morrisep Borper, No. 5052 





PRICE, $2.00 


MorTisep Borver, No, 5053 


Price, &1.75 ( 
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COLLINS & MLEESTER’S 


NortH AMERICAN 


TYPE FOUNDRY 


AND 


PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





From the Daily Express, Lancaster, Pa.) 
Tue beautitul type on which THe Dairy Express is 
now printed was furnished-from the well-known North 
American Type and Stereotype Foundry of Collins & 


M’Leester, 705 Jayne street, Philadelphia. It consists of 


the three sizes, known to printers as Brevier, Minion, 
and Nonpareil. There is one peculiarity about the dress 
which Tue Express dons to-day, which marks the steady 
progress of the mechanic arts. The type just thrown 
into pi was cast by the slow old manual labor process; 
this was cast by steam, with new and improved ma 
chinery, manufactured under the personal supervision 
of Mr. M’Leester, the practical man of the firm. Togive 
a Clear description of these wonderful little iron automa 
tons would be impossible, without the aid of illustra 
tions. Those of our readers who are interested in the 
mechanical wonders of the age, should visit Collins & 
M’Leester’s establishment, who will take pleasure in 
showing them these ingenious little: engines of intelli- 
gence, The typographical appearance of a journal is the 
best card for the type founder. Tur Express speaks for 
Messrs. C. & M’L. They have furnished our newspaper 
type ever since they have been in business. We want 
none other—for experience has demonstrated to our 
satisfaction that they make the best. 


{From The Press, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Ir gratifies, but does not surprise us, to receive compli 
ments, all around, on the superior typographical execu- 
tion of The Press. From the first, the idea was to pre 
sent a journal entirely readable, by means of clear, well 
cut type, fairly tried upon paper of good texture and 
good color. From the first, too, whatever the variations 
in the price of paper, which is now nearly thrice as 
costly as when this journal was commenced, we have 
kept faith with our numerous readers by constantly 
using the best ink, upon the best paper. The result is 
that THe Press may be read without soiling its readers’ 
hands, and—let our modesty be candid—is now the best- 
looking journal among the thousands which communi- 


cate information upon all topics to the multitude who 
constitute the newspaper readers of this country. The 
press-work is executed upon a cylinder “lightning 
press,” made by Colonel Richard Hoe, of New York,and 
the whole of the beautiful type which we now use has 
been manufactured by Messrs. Collins & M’Leester, 705 
Jayne street, Philadelphia, who, we cannot doubt, will 
be largely employed by the newspaper proprictors, in 
this and the adjacent States, who have complimented us 
upon the superior appearance of THe Press. After 
some wecks’ trial of their type, we feel bound to say that 
it satisfies usin all respects. Their prices are reasonable, 
and their execution perfect. 


From the Daily Post, Pittsburgh, Pa 

We are so well pleased with the appearance of the 
Post, in its new dress, that we cannot refrain from tell- 
ing its numerous readers that the extensive variety ot 
clear and handsome type used in beautifying its columns, 
was procured from the well-known Type Foundry ot 
Messrs. Collins & M’Leester, 705 Jayne street, Philadel 
phia. As we have supplied ourselves for several years 
with the material furnished from this establishment, 
we can heartily recommend the superior quality and 
durability of all articles manufactured by them. 


From the Miners’ Register, Central City, ¢ 

Our type, which is bold, clear, and easily read, is from 
the foundry of Messrs. Collins & M’Leester, Philadel 
phia. From what we have used of their work, we have 
no hesitation in pronouncing it equal to the very best in 
the United States, 

There is one more point on which they cannot be too 
highly commended, They are the most accommodating 
and agreeable men to deal with we have ever met in that 
business. There are none whom we would so soon deal 
with in future, or so cordially recommend They are 
already furnishing many of the largest offices in ou 
principal cities. We now think our Job and News office 
as complete as any west of St. Loui 
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16 THE PROOF-SHEET. 


‘[OUGH-METAL PRINTING "[YPES, 


EQUAL TO ANY MANUFACTURED. 


Book, NEWSPAPER, AND JoB PRESSES. 


HOE’S, TAYLOR'S, CAMPBELL’S, POTTER'S, COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S; 


GORDON’S, WELLS'S, DEGENER & WEILER’S, AND THE GLOBE PRESS. 


For Sale at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


SECOND-HAND PRESSES. 


DOUBLE CYLINDER HOE PRESS. 


Bed 32 x 49 inches. Price, $2000. 


BABCOCK CARD AND BILL-HEAD PRESS. 
Bed 6 X 10 inches inside of chase. Price, $150. 


ALSO, 
ONE SECOND-HAND RIEHL PAPER-CUTTER, 


In good order. Knife 32 inches. Price, $175. 


Rotter Composition. 


VALLEE’S ELASTIC ROLLER GUM. 


Price, 35 cents per pound. 


GODFREY’S IMPROVED INDIA-RUBBER ROLLER COMPOUND. 


Price, 40 cents per pound. 


EVERY ARTICLE NEEDED IN A PRINTING OFFICE 


FOR SALE BY 


Cottins & M LEEsTER. 


705 JAYNE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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